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Bollywood and the 
Indian Unconscious 


Salman Akhtar and Komal Choksi 


India is a country where there are many cultures, many languages, many 
subcultures, many states. Each have their own identity, their own cul- 
ture, their own language. . . . In the same way, we have one more cul- 
ture and one more ethos, and one more state—that of Hindi cinema 
which has its own traditions, its own culture and language. 


Javed Akhtar (cited in Kabir 1999, p. 31) 


In one of its many bewildering juxtapositions, India is the source 
of some of the world’s most sublime traditions and cultural forms as well 
as a kitschy and fantastical popular cinema. Its movies have exagger- 
ated theatricality and extreme stylization. They privilege mise-en-scéne 
over narrative in the interest of melodrama. Representing a cinema of 
excess, these films have been described as “glossy, semi-literate, and 
replete with stock situations” by The Film Encyclopedia (Katz 1994), 
packed with “exotica, vulgarity and absurdity” by the Times of India 
(Mohamed 1984), and a “gaudy, three-hour excess of wild melodrama 
by Time magazine (Corliss 2002a). Pejoratively referred to as “formula 
films, these movies have a remarkable homogeneity, each having sail 
mance, action, comedy, tragedy, musical numbers, and family drama, 
all rolled into one.! The driving force of these movies is high affect, 


the actors and actresses dance 


ae ‘ N : il 
1. Each such movie has seven or eight songs. While rformed by playback singers 


themselves, they are not required to sing. The function is pe 
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achieved through lavish sets, highly choreographed dance sequences, 
hyperbolic dialogue, slapstick comedy, and lachrymose tragedy. The 
characters portrayed in them are stereotypical and hollow. Their nar- 
ratives readily lapse into fantasy sequences, including song-and-dance 
numbers that operate in defiance of space, time, and logic.’ These 
movies are manic departures from reality. There is a hallucinatory and 
dreamlike quality to them. 

Equally incredible is the number of such movies made during a 
year. India is the world’s largest producer of feature films, turning out 
an average of 800 movies annually in sixteen different languages; the 
production reached a record high of 1,013 in 2001 (U.K. Film Coun- 
cil Report on Indian Media 2002). Most of the movies in Hindi lan- 
guage come out of Bombay,? and the industry there is popularly known 
as “Bollywood.” While Hindi movies make up only a quarter of the 
country’s productions, they have the largest distribution both nation- 
ally and internationally‘ and collect the most revenues. Hindi popu- 


who remain unseen on screen but who have become famous and legendary in their 
own right. 

2. Ina recent hit, Kabhi Khushi Kabhie Gham (2001), a three-minute song-and- 
dance sequence depicting the development of the hero’s love for the heroine while in 
Chandni Chowk, a teeming bazaar in old Delhi, shows them cavorting among the 
pyramids in Egypt with the heroine going through a switch of ten saris. 

3. In 2000, Bombay studios produced 240 films while films made in the four 
South Indian languages and Bengali numbered 500. Studios in Calcutta, Bangalore, 
Madras, and Hyderabad churn out these regional language productions. While hav- 
ing only a small national audience, these movies enjoy considerable popularity within 
their respective states. Indeed, in South India, fan adulation has reached unimagin- 
able heights. Not only have these devoted fans helped cinematic megastars do spec- 
tacularly well in politics, but they have at times conferred a demigod status to them. 
Temples have been erected for the worship of several of these South Indian cinema 
stars, many of whom have made a career of depicting mythological gods on screen. In 
1967, when the Tamilian megastar (and chief minister) M.G. Ramachandran, who 
oy over 10,000 fan clubs devoted to him, was critically ill, 22 fans committed úilcidė 

y immolation, in hopes of appeasing divine forces and saving his life 
4. Hindi films are distributed to reach the 20 million nonresident iihi (NRIs) 


(as expatriates are referred to) in the U.S 
to places as diverse as Pena è a n UK, and Canada, They are also exported 


Hong Kong, Japan, the Caribbe i 

aoe pli of the former Soviet Union, Southeast Asia, and no of a ccd 

ae piés e movies have regularly made it to U.K. box office charts Indeed it is 
t Indian movies are the most watched movies in the world i 
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lar cinema has the broadest appeal and has found a way to traverse the 
cleavages of socioeconomic class, rural/urban divide, gender, religion, 
caste, and language that often rancorously split the country. In constant 
reciprocity with its traditions and arts, Hindi cinema has been a domi- 
nant, vital, and responsive element of Indian culture since the 1930s. 
“Bombay films consist virtually of a single genre which is especially 
conducive to the construction and reinforcement of an abiding myth, 
setting guidelines for social conduct” (Tremblay 1996, p. 295) and, one 
might add, themselves conforming to preexisting societal norms. 

Popular cinema and its attendant fanfare have a ubiquitous pres- 
ence in India. Public spaces are utterly colonized by its billboards and 
the air is full of its music. Film songs not only blare from every street 
corner shop, but are present at all social functions including weddings 
and religious services. Many recent TV shows have film-based program- 
ming (talk shows about films, film music shows, broadcast of films, etc.). 
With a daily average of 23 million people flocking to movie theaters 
(Rajadhyaksha and Willeman 1999), cinema-going is the major source 
of entertainment in India, and the country’s popular music is synony- 
mous with film songs. Indeed, it is the music that often determines the 
success of a film, as soundtracks are pre-released. 

Commercial success being the near singular driving force behind 
all popular productions, directors and producers focus upon mastering 
a formula that works. Indeed, there is a fearful unwillingness to diverge 
from it. Indian moviemakers acknowledge this with hand-wringing 
wistfulness mixed with sly pride. Karan Johar, the writer and director 
of two recent blockbusters, Kuch Kuch Hota Hai (1998) and Kabhi Khushi 


Kabhi Gham (2001), says: 


We are restricted as Indian film makers. If I try to do something com- 
pletely unusual, I know it won't be understood. We have to cater to the 
Indian Yuppie in New York and the man in rural Bihar. . . . The most 
difficult thing to do is to make a universally commercial Indian film. 


[Quoted in Kabir 2001, p. 7] 


Indian filmgoers are not passive recipients of projected fantasies on 
the screen, They yell, sigh, scream, and in all sorts of other ways become 
the “teal authors of the text in Hindi films” (Kakar 1989). Film viewing 
San interactive experience and, as with everything else in the country, 
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the theater itself is stratified and gendered. Seating is divided into 
front benches, lower stalls, upper stalls, and balcony, and each sec- 
tion is differently priced; in some smaller cities, one still can find sepa- 
rate seating areas for women. The audience in front benches and lower 
stalls is overwhelmingly male. This group tends to sing along, throw 
coins, catcall, recite dialogue along with the actors, offer suggestions 
to the characters on the screen, and show gleeful delight at dialogue 
with double entendres. It loudly cheers when the hero prevails over 
the villain and whistles when the heroine performs a seductive dance. 
Feverishly passionate about films, the audience is quick to render its 
critical verdict. Whether a movie will be a hit or a flop is usually deter- 
mined by the second or third day of its release. The Indian audience 
is discerning, and only about eight movies become hits (by running 
for 25 consecutive weeks in a cinema hall) in a year and an even 
smaller percentage attain the status of superhit (by far exceeding the 
25-week mark). 

The 100 superhit films of the nearly 67,000 produced between 
1931 (when sound came to the Indian screen) and 2000 (Varde 2001) 
have the collective stamp of approval of the unconscious of the Indian 
society. They reveal much about the evolving cultural and socioeco- 
nomic affairs in India (Tremblay 1996). These societal changes are 
accompanied by parallel intrapsychic processes in the Indian audience. 
And, the two registers seem to be in a dialectical relationship of cause 
and effect with each other. According to Nandy (1998), 


popular cinema represents the low-brow version of the values, ambition, 
and anxieties of Indians who are caught between two cultures, two life- 
styles, and two visions of a desirable society [and studying it] is studying 
Indian modernity at its rawest, its crudities laid bare by the fate of tradi- 
tions in contemporary life and arts. [p. 7] 


The films of Indian popular cinema are in the end the story of the 
nation/family that has been broken and gets reunited into a whole by 
the time lights come on. Their deeper agenda consists of elucidating 
and healing the intrapsychic splits of their audience. To accomplish 
this, these movies keep repeating themes of which the audiences never 
tire. A cultural repetition compulsion seems to be in operation here. 
It is as if there are certain conflicts that the nation is collectively at- 
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rempting to master with the help of these movies, These confli 
change with time and popular trends in cinema reflect these a = 
The shifting content does not, however, affect the form of te ier 
ies; there is a “continuity amidst change” (Erikson 1950) k ii 
In this chapter, we trace, deconstruct, and hypothesize about i 

changes in the manner in which sexuality, gender roles familial rel e 
tionships, alcohol consumption, and foreign countries have been de 
picted through the various eras of Hindi popular cinema. Our aim. to 
paraphrase Freud's (1900) celebrated aphorism, is to find a royal eed 
to the Indian unconscious. 


SOME CAVEATS 


First, we make no claims to be comprehensive. Indeed, we are 
aware that the material to be addressed is so large and complex that it 
is beyond our capability and the scope of this chapter to do justice to 
it. There are over 70,000 films to be dealt with and a comparably vast 
literature to cover. As a result, we have set our bar low and readily ac- 
knowledge the limited nature of our knowledge and coverage of this 
realm. 

Second, our contribution is focused exclusively on the mainstream 
Hindi movies coming out of Bombay. We will not comment on the 
regional language movies made in other parts of the country, includ- 
ing those made by the universally acclaimed director Satyajit Ray. We 
will also not include the so-called art movies of Bombay. This genre, 
begun with Bhuvan Shome (1969), Saara Akash (1969), Anubhav (1971), 
and Ankur (1973), included many outstanding movies directed by Shyam 
Benegal, Govind Nihlani, and Mrinal Sen. These movies catered largely 
to the tastes of sophisticated and higher socioeconomic classes in A 
urban areas of the country. They did not embody the sentiments O 
mda masses, which are our main igh 8 ni 

ird, we will avoid speculation about > j 
namics of Mep who oe initiated major trends in sence 
ies. We realize that such factors play a role, but we alao are Tea and 
x Movie is the end result of many people’s = “a pace aA 
Lt determined by an even larger ma yy 1986), and his 
ike a poet, is “a community's daydreamet 


re. 
he personal psychody- 
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personal dynamic is pertinent only in tapping similar conflicts on a 


large-group level. 
Finally, in dividing the 92-year history of Indian cinema into four 


eras—the era of mythological awe (1913-1946), the era of oedipal ro- 
mance (1947-1972), the era of narcissistic rage (1973-1987), and the 
era of nostalgic defense (1988-present)—we run the risk of appearing 
simplistic. To counteract this, we wish to emphasize that we are aware 
that our chronological categories are not watertight. In each of these 
eras, movies have been made that did not fit the mold. Our compart- 
mentalization is in the service of pursuing larger, more striking psycho- 
social trends and not isolated departures from them. 

It is with these caveats that our contribution should be approached. 


THE ERA OF MYTHOLOGICAL AWE (1913-1946) 


Of the six forces that have shaped today’s Indian popular cinema— 
the great Hindu epics, classical Indian theatre, nautanki (folk plays per- 
formed on makeshift street side stages), Parsi theatre, Hollywood, and 
MTV (Gokulsingh and Dissanayake 1998)—one can claim to be the 
true progenitor of the Indian movie industry. This is the famed Parsi 
theater of the nineteenth century, which itself was the product of di- 
verse traditional cultural forces. Parsis (Zoroastrians of Persian origin) 
had settled in India around the turn of the 8th century a.D. Largely 
endogamous, cloistered, and more open to Western influences that other 
Indians, Parsis were a community given to nostalgia. Many of them went 
et selling musical instruments. Many others created plays that “blended 
- ism and fantasy, music and dance, narrative and spectacle, earthy 
Soo al oc of aage meni, egg thm wikin 

odrama (Gokulsingh and Dissanayake 1998, 


P. 94). These ; $ 
dazzling stag = a contained crude humor, melodious songs, and 


Many of 
y of the plays merged diverse influences from Persian lyric poetry, 


deplovi 
Ploying themes of heroism and love legends, with local folk forms. . . . 


Europe 
an opera was a big j i 
a ig influence which migrated into regional state 


PENA mi 
historical a S dominant genres of the Parsee [sic] theatre were the 
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influence being the seventeenth century Elizabethan theatre, especially 
via translations and adaptations of Shakespeare, a tradition that fed into 
film. [Rajadhyaksha and Willemen 1999, p. 17] 


India’s rich cinematic traditions developed, both thematically and 
aesthetically, in spite of and independent of colonial rule. Dhundiraj 
Govind (“Dadasaheb”) Phalke (1870-1944) produced and directed the 
nation’s first film, Raja Harishchandra, in 1913.5 This movie revolved 
around the life of a noble king who faced many challenges and offered 
many sacrifices in his path of devotion to God. Phalke said that he was 
inspired to make a film on the life of the god Krishna after seeing the 
film Life of Christ in 1910. His oft-quoted moment of inspiration goes 
thus: 


While the Life of Christ was rolling fast before my physical eyes, I was 
mentally visualizing the gods, Shri Krishna, Shri Ramchandra, their Gokul 
and Ayodhaya. I was gripped by a strange spell. I bought another ticket 
and saw the film again. Could we, the sons of India, ever be able to see 
Indian images on the screen? [Quoted in Kabir 2001, p. 103] 


With Raja Harishchandra, Phalke initiated the genre of mythologi- 
cal films, depicting the colorful and inspirational tales of Hindu gods 
and goddesses. He produced a number of such movies including Satya- 
van Savitri (1915), Lanka Dahan (1918), Guru Dronacharya (1923), 
Janaki Swayamwar (1926), Bhakt Prahlad (1926), Hanuman Janam (1927), 
and Draupadi Vastraharan (1928). Along with the closely related genre 
of devotional films, portraying Hindu singer-saints and their miracles 
(e.g., Sant Namdev, 1922), the mythologicals made by Phalke and others 
gained ascendancy through the 1920s. Phalke made many trips to En- 
gland in order to sharpen his filmmaking skills. His focus, however, 
remained on Hindu religious themes, and most other filmmakers of the 

day emulated him. 


ES . 
- Li esr feature film, but it has traditionally 
been i in 1914 rar probably the firs „i Englishman, and therefore not 
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Films based on stories from the Mahabharata and Ramayana were 
common, and a sense of piety prevailed on the celluloid screen. Women, 
particularly those of Indian descent, were rarely seen on screen, as act- 
ing was considered akin to prostitution. Female roles were at times played 
by male actors; Phalke’s effeminate cook played the heroine's role in 
Raja Harishchandra. Western women of Indian women of Christian or 
Jewish faith were recruited for the purpose. Fascinatingly, such women 
often adopted Hindu names (Ruby Meyers became Sulochana, and 
Renee Smith became Seeta Devi, for instance) presumably for greater 
acceptance by the masses. 

After nearly a thousand silent movies, sound came to Indian cin- 
ema. Music, song, and dance found their way to film from that very 
moment. Here we want to emphasize that an actor or actress bursting 
into song seems more artificial to the Western audience than it does 
to an Indian audience. The reasons for this are complex. To begin with, 
music constitutes an element of vocal expression in all areas of culture. 
“For Indian spectators the psychological distance between speech and 
song is considerably narrower than for Western spectators” (Beeman 
1981, p. 83). No wonder that the masses, which were used to viewing 
traditional forms of drama with well-integrated music and dance, were 
delighted to see the same form preserved on the screen. Jan Nisar 
Akhtar (1962), in a foreword to his fellow lyricist Sahir Ludhianvi's 
collection of film songs, Gaata Jaaye Banjara, traced the antecedents of 
Hindi film songs back to the structure of ancient Indian plays and per- 

formance of epics in India’s folk theater. Barnouw and Krishnaswamy 
(1963) have elaborated on this point: 


Corresponding to the jatra of Bengal and adjoining areas, other forms of 
musical folk drama persisted through the centuries in other parts of India. 
There were the ojapali of Assam, the jashn of Kashmir, the kathakali of Kerala, 
the leela of Orissa, the swang of Punjab. When a new Indian theatre began 
to develop in the 19th century, these folk drama forms exerted and imme- 
diate influence: a vast tradition of song and dance was available to the new 
theatre. When the sound film appeared, this same reservoir pressed strong 
upon it. . . . Into the new medium came the river of music, that had flowed 


through unbroken millennia of dramatic tradition. [pp. 67-68] 


l India’s first sound film, Alam Ara, was produced and directed by 
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written by an Indian Jew, Joseph David, and an American by the name 
of Michael Denning was its sound recordist. This saga of a palace in- 
trigue focused on the victorious return of Alam Ara, the daughter of 
an army chief who had been seduced and cast aside by the conniving 
queen. Released in 1931, this costume drama had seven songs; not 
much later a movie (Indrasabha, 1932) was released with an astound- 
ing seventy-one songs. The movement toward cinematic indulgences 
was clearly in full swing. 

At the same time, there evolved a progressive commitment to 
make films that addressed social issues, including religious absolutism 
(Amritmanthan, 1934), feudal patriarchy (Manmohan, 1936), untouch- 
ability (Achhut Kanya, 1936), and Hindu—Muslim relations (Padosi, 
1941). Director V. Shantaram was most notable for his reformist social 
films in which he critically approached feudal traditions. Along with 
other directors, he brought the neorealist style to depictions of the insti- 
tutions of marriage, dowry, widow remarriage, casteism, and classism. 

The movies of this era made only occasional reference to places 
beyond India’s shores. Travel abroad, if at all hinted at, referred to 
England (Vilayat Palat, 1921), Japan, or Burma. During the 1930s to 
1940s, however, the most exciting daredevil was a white woman, Fear- 
less Nadia (actually, Mary Evans from Australia), who freely used vio- 
lence to fight evil. Hindu women gradually braved societal pressures and 
began appearing in films, though such a professional choice was stig- 
matized until about the 1960s. 

Indian popular cinema’s most recurrent theme (the love triangle) 


mere : 
and its most resonating character (the tragic hero) were born in Devdas 


in 1935, The movie was based on Sharat Chandra Chatterjee’s novel 
of the same name. In it, Devdas, the son of a landlord, falls in love with 
Parvati, who is the daughter of a poor neighboring family. a 
in social status thwart their desire to marty and Devdas is sent out O 
town to pursue higher studies while Parvati’s family arranges her p 
riage to another man, When he comes to know of Parvati $ is 
marriage, the heartbroken Devdas finds solace in alcohol. “ also ai 
gins to spend time in the company of the prostitute Chandramukhi, 
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who falls in love with him. Though using her as an emotional crutch, 
Devdas rejects her as a lover. Devdas’s life slowly falls apart. Parvati, 
hearing of his decline, comes to offer herself to him yet again. Devdas 
sends her back to her home but promises that he will come to see her 
at least once before his death. His drinking worsens with the passage 
of time. Finally, a weak and consumptive Devdas makes his way to her 
house, but Parvati’s family refuses to let her out of the house. The love- 
lorn Devdas dies at her doorstep. 

The reasons for Devdas’s becoming a hit are complex and fasci- 
nating. Its depiction of two lovers split apart owing to caste and class 
differences struck a deep chord in the audiences of a country where a 
majority of marriages are still arranged on such grounds. The Madonna- 
Prostitute split, pervasive at the oedipal bottom of the male psyche 
(Freud 1910, 1912), was also of great intuitive appeal to Indian men, 
who often hold deeply conflicted attitudes toward female sexuality. The 
“good” and nonsexual woman and the “bad” and sexual woman imagos 
were kept surgically apart in the form of the sari-clad, demure Parvati 
and the Mujra (seductive dance)-performing courtesan, Chandramukhi. 
The movie also provided ample extenuating circumstances for Devdas’s 
heavy drinking; after all he was heartbroken and suffering the anguish 
of unrequited love. He did not deserve criticism for his excess and, by 
unconscious identification with him, neither did anyone in the audi- 
ence who liked to drink. His visits to the prostitute were similarly jus- 
tified. The audience could go along for a joyful ride without feeling any 
guilt whatsoever. Finally, the choice of Devdas’s name was telling. Were 
he a true equal of Parvati (in Hindu mythology, the consort of god 
Shiva), he would be named Shiva or Shankar (another name for Shiva). 
Instead, he is named Devdas, which literally means “the slave or ser- 
vant of God.” He is thus subtly downgraded in generational status vis- 
a-vis Parvati. He is not the Dev (god) but Devdas (god’s servant), a hint 
to his being her oedipal son. He longs for her but is not allowed by his 
conscience to consummate their relationship. Guilt is his earning, self- 
destruction his destiny. 
ee = ere following the release of Devdas, such doomed and 
halls of ee age its in over and over again to the darkened cinema 
se shade a i ee eee became the favored idiom of 
ied le es e relat theme of self-sacrifice in the name of pure, 

rity, or family also provided a vehicle for such melo- 
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dramas. The lost-and-found theme, in which family members are first 
i eparated by fate or villainy, then reunited, was also established, with 
1943's Kismet (an enormously successful Indian film). In all these mov- 
es, the undercurrents were oedipal and the family romance (Freud 
1909) fantasies rampant. This would take an even more significant 


place in the movies of the next era. 


THE ERA OF OEDIPAL ROMANCE (1947-1972) 


The 1950s are widely regarded as constituting the golden era in 
Indian cinematic history. Great directors such as Mehboob Khan, Guru 
Dutt, Bimal Roy, Raj Kapoor, and B. R. Chopra not only brought depth 
to the well-established cinematic theme of a love triangle but also ad- 
dressed some new areas with vision and courage. Among the bold 
themes these directors addressed were single motherhood (Mother 
India), commercial disdain of meaningful literature (Pyaasa), land taxa- 
tion (Do Beegha Zamin), adoption (Sujata), negligent fathers (Awaara), 
widow marriage (Ek Hi Raasta), illegitimate children (Dhool Ka Phool), 
and corrupt electoral practices (Parakh). 

These bold departures notwithstanding, most films of the 1950s 
and 1960s stayed at the level of oedipal melodramas. They could be 
serious (e.g., Daagh, Dil Apna Aur Preet Parai, Bheegee Raat, and Sangam) 
or lighthearted (Munimji, Junglee, Kashmir ki Kali, and Phir Wohi Dil 
Laaya Hoon), but their essential thrust remained the same. Their story 
involved joint or extended families and the action revolved around a 
hero, a heroine, a villain, and a vamp. At times, a cruel mother-in-law 
and a comedian were thrown in as well. Essentially, the story went like 
this. The hero encountered the heroine and immediately fell in love. 

The heroine initially resisted but then gave in. She also fell in love. 
They wanted to marry each other but encountered difficulty in this aim. 
Problems that came in their way were invariably of external origin (e.g., 
her father would not give his blessing, there was a big socioeconomic 
difference in their status, or the family had already promised her hand 
to someone else) and never emanated from the internal ambivalence 
of the hero and heroine. Their love was straightforward and simple. At 


this point in the movie, the villain entered the scene. While he had a 


woman of his own, he nevertheless fell in love with the heroine. However, 
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his love was not pure like the hero’s love; it was sexual love. The hero- 
ine promptly rejected the villain’s advances. Frustrated, he tried to ab- 
duct or rape the heroine.’ The hero then rescued the heroine and they 
promptly got married. The movie dutifully ended right there. 

The physical and psychological attributes of these characters re- 
vealed the oedipal foundations of these movies. The hero was a “good 
boy” type of man. He was clean-shaven, respected his parents, and had 
no vices. More significantly, he had no sexual life. His love was devoid 
of erotic desire even though his goal was immediate marriage. In other 
words, superego and social sanction for entry into the sexual phase of 
life were essential for him. In the same vein, the hero did not drink or 
smoke unless he was emotionally injured. Having thus paid off his harsh 
conscience, the hero could indulge in instinctual gratification. Moral 
masochism (Freud 1920) reigned supreme as the anguished hero drank 
alcohol and broke into a soulful song. The drunk-hero song would usu- 
ally be a hit, and a large number of movies (e.g., Sharabi, Pyar Ka Raasta, 
Main Nashe Mein Hoon, Dil Diya Dard Liya, Guide, and Yageen) had such 
songs. 

In contrast with this masochistic good-boy hero, the villain ap- 
peared to possess striking phallic attributes. He usually had a moustache, 
smoked cigarettes, drank alcohol, and made no secret of his enjoying 
sex. His accoutrements included a cigarette holder, a whip, and knee- 
length leather boots, and he often drove a car or rode a horse. Com- 
pared to the hero, the villain actually looked like more of a man. Indeed, 
he stood for the oedipal father, imposing authority, threatening castra- 
tion, and violating mother’s body at night. 

This brings up the depiction of women in these movies. With a 
few exceptions, most movies of this era had two female characters. One 
was the heroine and the other the vamp. The heroine wore saris, adorned 
her forehead with a bindi, and was conservative in her approach to life. 
She was wholesome and virtuous and was forever ready to sacrifice self- 
interest at the altar of moral values and family cohesion. She suffered in 
silence. Stoicism was her ornament. While a huge number of movies (e-g., 
Anpadh, Sharada, Biraj Bahu) conveyed such sentiment, its essence was 
best captured in the title of the movie Main Chup Rahoongi which liter- 
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ally means “I will remain quiet.” Not surprisingly, such a woman hardly 
had any overt sexuality. The heroine of movies that appeared between 
1950s and 1970s never bared her legs and never showed cleavage. Such 
restraint, however, could be overcome if God were on the audience’s side, 
so to speak. Here we are referring to the scenes of pouring rain that 
drenched the sari-clad heroine and revealed her bare legs or the silhou- 
ette of her breasts; this clever ploy was frequently used in those days 
by Indian moviemakers, especially Raj Kapoor, to put sexually titillat- 
ing scenes on the screen. 

Outside of such divine relaxation of societal superego, female sexu- 
ality was the terrain of the vamp. She wore tight clothes, which fre- 
quently included leg-baring Western outfits. She smoked, drank, and 
danced in a highly sensual manner; audiences loved movies that had 
good scenes of this type. All in all, these movies maintained a firm com- 
partmentalization of “good” and nonsexual as against “bad” and sexual 
women figures. As a result, the audience could retain its Madonna- 
Prostitute split and tolerate its ambivalent feelings toward maternal 
sexuality without consciously registering it as such. The heroine became 
the audience’s mother of the day and the vamp their mother of the 
night. Even the names given to these characters conveyed this split; in 
the hugely successful Shree 420, for instance, the good woman is called 
Vidya (the Hindi word for education) and the bad woman is called 
Maya (the Hindi word for illusion). All this helped avoid intrapsychic 
conflict by keeping the two mental representations of women (and of 
the mother) apart. 

Further support of such oedipal view of these movies comes from 
the fact that the rescue of the good woman from the evil, often lecher- 
ous, villain played a very important role in them. This transparently 
manifested the oedipal boy’s desire to save his mother from father’s amo- 
rous intrusions (Freud 1910, 1912). The predominantly male audience 
loved this rescue motif while vicariously enjoying the scenes in which 
the heroine was abducted and forcibly seduced by the villain. The fact 
that almost all these movies ended when the hero and heroine got 
married also upholds the oedipal hypothesis of their conceptual infra- 
structure. It was as if no one could tolerate the sexual consummation 
between the good-boy hero and the e pirga kaos Ein 
intensified oedi at the potential of su occurrence 
hidden by the a em of FS aia which showed all the family 
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members gathered as a group. Public cohesion worked as an ointment 
against the throbbing suspicion of what the hero and heroine would now 
do in private. The drama ended and it was time to go home. 

The 1960s also saw the advent of the multistar romance movies (e.g., 
Waqt) with many love stories crisscrossing each other. While India’s first 
color movie, Jhansi Ki Raani, was made in 1953, it was the 1960s that 
actually witnessed the demise of black-and-white movies. Initially, only 
the song and dance sequences would be shown in color while all the other 
scenes would be in black and white. Then color processing became widely 
available. Moviemakers began to depict stunning pastoral scenes as back- 
drops to romantic song and dance sequences. At first, they would shoot 
these sequences in the picturesque hills of Kashmir, Ootacumund, and 
Kodaikanal. Then they started taking their units abroad to look for vi- 
sually unfamiliar, aesthetically striking, and colonially idealized back- 
grounds. Movies with titles like Singapore (1960), Love in Tokyo (1966), 
and An Evening in Paris (1967) showed spectacular terrain and reigned 
supreme in the minds of the masses. The hypnoid relief they provided 
from the daily hardship of life outside the theater was more than welcome. 
It was psychically lifesaving. 

During these years, the modal family structure in India was that 
of the joint family in which many generations lived cooperatively under 
one roof. Children grew up with the constant company of grandparents, 
aunts, uncles, cousins, and—in middle and upper-middle-class fami- 
lies—the live-in domestic help. Such upbringing reduced separation 

anxiety (Mahler et al. 1975) and gave rise to a modal character that 
was full of trust and optimism. However, the crowded living quarters 
also led to greater “primal scene” (Freud 1918) exposure and frequent 
sighting of the opposite sex’s genitalia. As a result, children grew up 
with heightened psychic bisexuality, intense oedipal fixations, and 
marked sexual anxiety. Not surprisingly, male impotence and female 
hysterical fits were the two most common conditions seen in psychiat- 
ric clinics in those days. It was the oedipal anxieties underlying them 
that found suppressive relief via the colorful extravaganzas mentioned 
above. 

Other levels of concern also gave texture to these movies. The 
rivalries, intrigues, and interpersonal shenanigans of a joint family also 
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the movies of this era, at times in an unconscious condensation with 
the private oedipal conflicts of the audience. This was. after all, th 
postindependence period. Patriotic feelings were abundant and aac : 
alism was flying high. The departure of the British rulers had vield is 

at sense of internal cohesion. This resulted in the heroes ce fie . 
ines of the movies of this era being unmistakably Indian in their sind 
thetics and values. It also led to the ridicule of the characters who had 
returned from abroad, usually England. They were depicted as buffoons 
and their Western mannerisms and attitudes were mercilessly mocked. 
By the end of the movie, though, such characters were reformed, having 
rediscovered their Indian traditions and sensibilities. Such a modernity- 
traditionalism dichotomy was another way of portraying the instinctual- 
moral dilemma that was central to these movies. It was all very noble, 
or so it seemed until the 1970s rolled in. 


THE ERA OF NARCISSISTIC RAGE (1973-1987) 


By the time a quarter century had passed since India’s indepen- 
dence from the British, people began to lose the manic exaltation of 
their newfound nationalism. Their colonizers were no more around but 
societal ills persisted. There seemed little relief from hunger, poverty, 
overcrowding, and epidemics of life-threatening diseases. A sense that 
the nation’s leaders had not delivered on their promises prevailed. 
Government no longer appeared credible and the nation was in a state 
of despair. The reigning affect of this era was smoldering anger, and the 
Gandhian principles of nonviolence that won India its independence 
were not reflected on the screen. 

The renowned screenplay writer and lyricist Javed Akhtar, who, 
along with his writing partner, Salim Khan, created the angry young 
man protagonist of the 1970s movies, has significant insights to offer 
here. He links the changing face of the hero in Bollywood movies : 
the shifting sociopolitical scenario over the period of the 1940s throug 


the 1970s. He notes that in 
the hero was the paragon of positive vir- 


y dominates is a strongly pa- 
are virtue... - The 


the forties, fifties, and sixties, 
tues. A feudal society where the joint famil 
triarchal society in which obedience and acceptance 
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halo over this submission is sacrifice, and sacrifice becomes a virtue in a 
society where exploitation is rampant. So you have a hero like Devdas 
in the 1930s, whose impact lasted into the 1950s. But gradually, with 
industrialization and a capitalist system, we emerged from feudal values— 
and winning became a virtue and the hero changed. So in the 1960s, we 
see a more positive hero, like Shammi Kapoor. We were optimistic, af- 
fluence was around the corner and better things were going to happen. ... 
But they didn’t. And that dream got shattered and created a kind of cyni- 
cism and anger. This led to a lack of trust in institutions, in systems, in 
law and order. And, the image of angry young man was the natural, logi- 
cal result. [Quoted in Kabir 2001, pp. 43-44] 


Such heroes found violence to be a necessary instrument to assure 
survival and have power. This motif led to the creation of some of the 
biggest blockbusters in the 1970s and 1980s. The trend was set by the 
1973 movie Zanjeer, written by the Salim Khan—Javed Akhtar duo. 
With it the brooding vigilante Vijay, whose name literally meant “vic- 
tory,” was born. Amitabh Bachchan, a lanky and somewhat mysteri- 
ous young man, played the role and achieved instant resurrection of his 
otherwise flailing film career. Indeed, he would go on to play the same— 
or, at least, very similar—role in an outstanding sixteen subsequent 
movies. Bachchan’s® tall and gangly frame cast long shadows on Hindi 
films for the next two decades. Early Bachchan movies were also marked 
by significant depressive affect. Gloom, psychic desolation, and mourn- 
ful privacy were his emotions. Romantic love was not at the forefront 
of his consciousness—vengeance was. This theme of the son who 
avenges the injustice done against himself and his mother by the fa- 
ther, presented in a light romantic manner by Raj Kapoor’s Awaara 
(1955), found a new and fiery emotional intensity in the 1970s to 1980s 
films of Bachchan. 

While previously the hero’s aim was to possess the heroine, it was 
ona to get even with the father and restore the lost omnipotence. The 
rome propelled by narcissistic rage to heal the wound inflicted by 

ather who had either physically or emotionally abandoned him 


during childhood. The quest for revenge was also on the behalf of an 
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also perhaps other citi tan popular cinema on British Asians—and 
in a BBC news aici the U.K.—Bachchan was voted actor of the millennium 
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idealized mother or Ma, upon whom injustices had been heaped after 
the father’s departure. Ma, who always silently suffered her fate, was the 
vehicle for her son’s vendetta. At the heart of these intense dramas was 
the bond between the hero and his mother; her trials and tribulations 
drove him to take revenge on a cruel father and an unjust society. This 
seemingly oedipal material was not at all oedipal in meaning or intent. 
These movies lacked the hesitation of desire, the flickering allusion to 
primal scene, the seductive lure of female sexuality, and the pangs of 
erotic jealousy that are characteristic of oedipal phase conflicts. These 
movies were actually about narcissistic issues that lie parallel to (Kohut 
1971) or deeper than (Kernberg 1975) oedipal configurations. Hurt of 
betrayal was their central motivation, mental pain (Akhtar 2000) their 
main affect, and revenge their ultimate reward. 
Deewar (19759) was the prime film of this genre and it catapulted 
Bachchan into megastardom. Here Vijay (played by Bachchan) is a 
dockworker and later smuggler in Bombay who has “Mera baap chor hai” 


9. This was also the year of Sholay, the “curry western” starring Amitabh Bachchan 
that was India’s biggest hit until 1994’s Hum Aapke Hain Koun . . . ! It played for five 
consecutive years at a Bombay theater. A cult favorite, this revenge plot is reminiscent 
of movies such as The Magnificent Seven (1960), Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid (1969), 
and Once Upon a Time in the West (1969). Thakur, a landlord/policeman, succeeds in 
capturing the dreaded dacoit (bandit) Gabbar Singh. Gabbar Singh retaliates by massa- 
cring Thakur’s entire family except for his youngest daughter-in-law, who was away at 
the temple, and hacking off Thakur’s arms. Thakur, bent on revenge, hires Veera and 
Jaidev (Bachchan) to hunt down Gabbar Singh. Veeru woos village belle Basanti while 
Jaidev engages in a muted romance with Radha, the widowed daughter-in-law. The kid- 
napping of Basanti by the dacoits leads to a confrontation with Gabbar Singh. Jaidev 
sacrifices his life, providing Veeru cover to rescue Basanti. Veeru comes back to kill 
Gabbar Singh, but Thakur insists on avenging his family’s death. He kicks Gabbar Singh 
with his hob-nailed shoes and desists only when the police come to recapture the dacoit. 
Jaidev’s death, as pointed out by Rajadhyaksha and Willemen (1999), “allowed the film 
to adhere to the Hindi cinema's norm that the widowed Radha may not remarry” (p. 426). 

is movie is a departure in that the primary bonds are of friendship and romantic love 
over family relations. Unusually, both the heroes and one heroine are shown without 
any family ties—expected for the villain and his crew, but not for the good characters. 
, in a regression from earlier films, not only is feudalism represented mapas 
force and something to be protected, but the heroes, instead of being ‘pacer by a 
Personal sense of social justice, are mercenaries. In addition, the villain is pure evil, not 
driven by Cread ar a miccuidead cer of values. He kills for the pleasure of it (such ss killing 
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(“My father is a thief”) tattooed on his arm. This was an allusion to 
his having been abandoned by his corrupt father during childhood. In 
one scene of the movie, as Vijay’s mother berates him for the path he 
has chosen, he says, “Maine jo kuch bi kiya, tera liye kiya” (“Whatever | 
have done, it is for you”). In perhaps the most famous scene of the film, 
Vijay arranges a meeting with Ravi, his younger brother who is a po- 
lice officer and whose life is wanted by the smugglers. Vijay fiercely 
questions Ravi: “Your principles, your ideals! Of what use are your ide- 
als? These ideals! For the sake of which you're ready to stake your life! 
What have they done for you? A job that pays Rs. 400-500, a rented 
flat, a government jeep, two sets of uniforms? Look at where you are 
and where I am. We both come from this sidewalk but since then look 
at what you have achieved and at what I have achieved. I have build- 
ings, property, a bank balance, a fine home, a car! What do you have?” 
Ravi looks Vijay squarely in the face and intones quietly, “Mere paas 
ma hai” (“I have Mother”), to which Vijay has no response. His em- 
barrassed silence speaks volumes as to what Deewar and all other such 
movies are about. They are attempts to ameliorate a sense of inner void, 
a gaping hole in the platform of narcissism, that was ostensibly created 
by the father’s betrayal and by the maternal depression that followed 
it. The allusion to disappointment with the nation’s fathers and the 
subsequently suffering motherland is hard to miss here. Varde (2001) 
takes this point a step further by declaring that 


Vijay’s agnostic rebellion and his final surrender to devoutness with an 
impassioned speech in front of Lord Shiva to save his beloved mother’s 


life, seemed to echo the mood of anger and protest during [Mrs. Indira] 
Gandhi's dreaded emergency. [p. 95] 


Such sociopolitical interpretations, however, do not overrule the 
possibility that some fuel to the raging fire could have been provided 
by intrapsychic conflicts emergent around these times. The typical fam- 
ily structure had changed around the 1960s from joint families to nuclear 
ones and migration from rural areas to the big cities was at its peak. 
More and more women had begun to work outside the confines of the 
home. The Indian child was being raised in a fashion similar to the 
Western one—abandoned by the greater extended family, left with 
babysitters of sorts, dealing with a preoccupied mother, TEAT for af- 
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fection, pseudo-independent, angry, and secretly blaming father for 
being responsible for the tense state of affairs. The ground for narcis- 
sistic rage (Kohut 1972) was set as this generation grew up as bona fide 
moviegoers. The movies of the 1970s gave voice to their anger. 

These movies had a defiant and cocky tone. In sharp contrast to 
the 1950s and 1960s movies of restraint, the 1970s and 1980s offered 
movies of release. These films unleashed instinctual life with vengeance. 
Sexuality and aggression were portrayed relatively openly. The hero was 
cynical about authority figures. He drank without being propelled into 
it by tragedy. The heroine often wore short dresses, jeans, and so on that 
revealed her feminine curves. In many movies, the implication that the 
hero and heroine were having premarital sex was clear. In light of such 
changes, the drunk-hero song sequence and the stereotypical role of the 
vamp were hardly ever seen in movies after the late 1970s. 

These movies—many of which starred Amitabh Bachchan—thus 
simultaneously expressed the societal rage at postindependence disil- 
lusionment and the individual rage of a generation that was increas- 
ingly being raised in tense, nuclear family environments with two 
working parents. Again and again, these movies repeated the theme of 
ay by authority, rage, and revenge. Three more examples should 
suffice. 

Trishul (1987) was a blockbuster hit in its time, with the theme 
of vendetta and retribution within a family. The hero, once again 
named Vijay, is the illegitimate child of R. K. Gupta and Shanti. While 
Shanti is on her deathbed, Vijay learned how his father had spurned 
the pregnant Shanti to whom he was engaged in order to marry his 
millionaire boss’s daughter. The angry young man is thus born and 
makes his way to Bombay to extract his revenge, in the form of his 
father’s financial destruction. 

In Suhaag (1979), the hero’s mother’s name is Durga, after the 
Powerful mother goddess who is worshiped across the country. Her 
husband, Vikram, who is a gangster, refuses to acknowledge her or their 
twin sons after she gives birth to them. The twins are separated, ae 
one, Amit, growing up a petty thief after having been raised by a crimi- 
nal, and the other, Kishen, who was raised by the mother, becoming a 
Policeman. Durga is steadfast in her devotion to her husband, waiting 
for the day when she will be accepted. As for Amit and Kishen, they 
are brought together by their shared desire to bring Vikram to justice, 
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unaware that he is their father or that they are brothers. Kishen is 
blinded by Vikram and Amit adopts Kishen’s role as a police inspector 
to carry on the quest. In the final scene, in which Vikram is finally 
cornered after his sons were in hot pursuit, everything is revealed, with 
the brothers discovering the real reason behind their bond with each 
other. Vikram, repentant and now the sacrificing father, donates his 
eyes to the son he blinded before heading off to prison a reformed man. 
In Shakti (1982), Vijay is the son of Sheetal and Ashwini Kumar, 
an overscrupulous police officer and a stern father whose miscalculated 
adherence to his sublime civic values ends up traumatizing his son. After 
kidnapping Vijay, the gangster J. K. Verma places a call to Ashwini: 
“Are you interested in seeing that your son stay alive? His life is now 
in your hands.” Vijay pleads with his father to save him, to which 
Ashwini responds, “Daddy won’t let anything happen to you.” Verma 
then says to Vijay, “We shall soon see how much your father loves you.” 
However, in a bid to buy time, his father tells the gangster, “You may 
kill him. You may do what you wish with him, but I will not dishonor 
my obligations.” Vijay overhears this before he escapes, and is left with 
the refrain of his father’s words forever imprinted in his head, much as 
“Your father is a thief’ was tattooed onto his skin in Deewar. Vijay’s 
life is saved by K. D. Narang, a smuggler in whom he finds a father fig- 
ure and for whom he later works, severing his relationship with his fa- 
ther. Vijay finds comfort in the parentless Roma, who becomes pregnant 
by him, leading to their marriage. Sheetal is eventually killed by Verma, 
the gangster who had kidnapped the young Vijay, and Vijay in turn by 
his father. As Vijay lies dying in his father’s arms, felled by his bullet, 
Ashwini asks despairingly why did all this have to happen. Vijay re- 
sponds that it had to, that through his life he had tried so hard to win 
his father’s love, to no avail. Ashwini also declares his love for his son, 
thus ending the movie with Vijay having been accepted back into the 
fold of the family, 
- Kas mo and third movies mentioned here—Suhaag and Shakti— 
ie z me im angry son theme but with a difference. Thet 
and offered q à nial in Suhaag, he repented, reformed aren 
left in no ri cy reparation to his son. In Shakti, the audience w35 
ipa: at the police officer father is a noble man. Indee 
chides the hero by saying, “Even if you die 
orn a hundred times, you still will not hav’ 
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your father’s qualities.” The introduction of the complexity that the 
hated father was not all bad was perhaps a bit taxing for an audience 
looking for pure and simple entertainment. 
Shakti, which had the theme of infanticide rather than parricide,!° 
was not a hit. In having the father kill the child, it clearly digressed ares 
r from the audience's tolerable levels of anxiety and of conflict. Tang 
and Smith (1996) note that the major oedipal myth in India, captured 
in the story of Ganesha’s birth, tilted toward infanticide rather than 
parricide. This is due to the particular child-rearing patterns in India, 
in which there is extended physical contact between mother and in- 
fant, compelling the father to righteously and forcefully reclaim the 
mother’s body from the infant. Whether or not one agrees with these 
authors’ interpretation—and, to be sure, there are many other ways 
of understanding the Ganesha fable—the fact is something about the 
movie’s depiction of a father killing his son made the audience uneasy. 
The movie was only modestly successful. Perhaps other reasons, includ- 
ing the fact that the reign of the angry young man was anyway nearing 
its end, also played a role here. 
Like its inception and meteoric rise to success, the decline and 
gradual disappearance of this type of hero also had both social and psy- 
chological causes. As the 1990s arrived, India had opened up its national 


10. To the best of our knowledge, there are only two major Hindi movies de- 
picting the murder of a grown child by an exasperated parent. The first is Mother India 
ther (played by Nargis) kills 


(1955) and the second Shakti (1982). In the former, a mo 
her son (played by Sunil Dutt) and in the latter, a father (played by Dilip Kumar) kills 
his son (played by Amitabh Bachchan).The former was a great success and the a 
was not. Clearly, many other reasons accounted for this difference. One does wo = 
though, if the audience found a mother’s killing her child somehow less disagreea e 
than a father doing the same. After all, mother is the life giver and Indians a e an 
enormous reverence toward mothers in general. Moreover, a child emotionally tor- 


3 À is fate than a child simi- 
turing the mother might have been found more deserving of “a Ee Canaancacl 


larly burdening the father. Or does the explanation lie in the i , 
movie ipi te sig s0 cones that they swept the audience off — -a 
did not permit them to reflect deeply on the mother’s murder of her mer eae 

notable that in both these movies the offspring killed is male. The gg aroi 

unclear. However, a suspicion does arise in the mind that showing the 
ughter might stir up too many repre hore female infanticide is 
a girl is still considered by many parents as a d where 

ar from rare in certain areas. 


burden an 
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economy to the world markets for capital investment, the Hindu na- 
tionalist movement was gaining strength, foreign travel was becoming 
easier, the television industry had begun booming, and the country’s 
armed forces were getting better equipped with each passing day. In this 
context of renewed pride—and by virtue of sheer repetition—“the anti- 
hero became a caricature of himself and Indians grew tired of that 
image” (Javed Akhtar, quoted in Kabir 2001, p. 46). 


THE ERA OF NOSTALGIC DEFENSE (1988-PRESENT) 


While awe and reverence (1913-1947), desire and shy romance 
(1948-1972), and narcissistic rage and antiauthoritarian bravado (1973- 
1987) characterized the emotional and ideational texture of Indian 
movies in the three earlier eras, the period from 1988 to the present has 
been dominated by an aura of joy and playfulness. This trend was set by 
Qayamat Se Qayamat Tak (1988) and Tezaab (1988), which were soon 
followed by Main Ne Pyar Kiya (1989), Ram Lakhan (1989), Tridev 
(1989), and Chandini (1989). Together these movies brought back the 

elements of romance and music that had been put on the back burner 
by the intense and violent movies of the 1970s and mid-1980s. As a re- 
sult, the flavor of the cinematic experience became entirely transformed. 
Pyar, prem, mohabbat, and ishq (various Urdu and Hindi words for 
romantic love) now became the language of the day. Sensuality gained 
license. Salman Khan, the hero of Main New Pyaar Kiya (1989) and 
many hugely successful subsequent films, displayed “a penchant for 
showing off as much of his torso as possible (and thus) introduced a new 
kind of sexual, youthful hero to Indian cinema” (Kabir 2001, p. 50). As 
a counterpart to this, the typical heroine of the 1990s began to be 
younger and more conscious of her body. She began to dance graphi- 
cally, at times even seeming to simulate sex. Scenes of the hero an 
heroine kissing each:other, hitherto banished form the screen, began 
to appear in movies with increasing frequency. Such instinctual free 
dom also became evident in the fact that the new heroes (e.g., Salman 
Khan, Shah Rukh Khan, Aamir Khan, and Hritik Roshan) were 
younger, more athletic looking, and, without exception, great dance® 
themselves. The prominence of some choreographers (e.g., Farah Khan 
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who was recently nominated 2 a Tony for her work on the Broadway 
musical Bombay Dreams) was also a testimony to the central importance 
dance sequences have, once again, acquired in the Hindi movies. 

Resides such overt celebration of sensuality, the 1990s movies also 
depicted characters that were more financially affluent. More impor- 
tantly, this was done casually and their monetary comfort was not 
rubbed in the audience’s faces. These characters reflected a more afflu- 
ent India; they drove cars, lived in nice bungalows, dated, had cell 
phones, and traveled everywhere by air. Going abroad to study or va- 
cation (Dil Waale Dulhaniya Le Jayeen Ge, Dil Chahta Hai) was not a 
big deal for them. Of course, the foreign trips of these characters allowed 
the moviemakers to show exotic locales, which thrilled the common 
masses who had little access to these places otherwise. England, United 
States, and Canada were frequent sites to be shown, but Australia (Dil 
Chahta Hai), Egypt (Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham), Italy (Hum dil de Chuke 
Sanam), Kenya (Khel), Mauritius (Arman), and Switzerland (Dil Waale 
Dulhaniya Le Jayeen) also made their appearance on the screen. 

All in all, there is a self-congratulatory air to these movies. There 
are love, money, sensual freedom, ease of travel, a cosmopolitan ambi- 
ence, and an overall sense of relaxation to them. The impact of the 
globalization of the world culture is clearly evident. Indeed, it almost 


seems that these movies are more aimed to please the diaspora Indians 


or NRIs rather than the indigenous population. The fact is that the NRI 
ffect on the text and image 


market is huge and it exerts a powerful e 
preference of these movies. In the United States alone, Hindi films have 
become a $100 million industry and Bombay film stars regularly come 
over for live shows here, the likes of which are never seen in India. The 
Bollywood movie has indeed become a “ miversal symbol of subconti- 


nental identity” (Sardar 1998). 

It is precisely here that the pleasure of so ~ 
meets the pain of postimmigration dislocation, cultural unbe a2 
and nostalgia. For the NRIs, watching Bollywood movies Provic’s® = 
OPportunity to participate in the cultural politics of India in goen 
moment. This establishes a temporospatial continuity with soe 
loved homeland, even though such a homeland might be a pom 
'S retrospectively idealized (by the first-generation NRIs), dimly © 
Membered (by those who came here as children), or even pretty muc 


norous entertainment 
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unknown (by the generation born and raised here). The reunion none- 
theless gives psychic strength to the NRIs.!! Harder to appreciate is the 
fact that the younger generations back home are themselves becoming 
alienated from Indian culture. Subject to globalization of styles and 
values, and growing up in a much more affluent and electronically so- 
phisticated and sexually relaxed society, with more and more broken 
homes, the newer generations are, in many ways, quite like their NRI 
brethren. They have become “emigrants without leaving home” (Kahn 
1997), that is, foreigners in their own country. Srinivasan ( 2003) has 
designated such culturally alienated Indians in India as RNIs, resident 
non-Indians. 

These two groups, the NRIs and the newly affluent young people 
of India, had two things in common: their superficial Westernization 
and their nostalgic longing for cultural roots. The former gave rise to 
hedonistic celebration of the present and the latter to a mournful ide- 
alization of the past. Both these affective strands were expressed in the 
movies of the last decade. 

We have already commented upon the colorful excitement of 
these movies, and we now turn to the element of retrospective ideali- 
zation and nostalgia in them. A statement by the director Sanjay Leela 
Bhansali captures the spirit of glorification in these movies. Accord- 
ing to Bhansali, they have “good fathers, good uncles, good aunts, good 
families, good heroes, good heroines, and great songs” (quoted in Kabir 

2001, p. 47). Besides such obvious manic defense (Klein 1935) in the 
realm of relationships, these movies are filled with good feelings about 
India traditions. Some of these traditions are truly past traditions and 
others are highly embellished versions of them. Hum Aap Ke Hain Kaun! 
(1994), the most commercially successful Indian movie ever made,” 
epitomizes this trend of retrospective idealization. Roundly dismissed 


11, In fact, there is an emergent subgenre of movies focusing on the accul 
turation conflicts of the NRIs and their foreign-born offspring. While My Beauti 
Laundrette (1985), Mississippi Masala (1991), Monsoon Wedding (2001), and Bend It 
Like Beckham (2002) are the best known in this group of movies, the actual list of the™ 
is quite long indeed, Tummala-Narra and colleagues. (2005) have recently publishe 
a detailed and annotated filmography of this subgenre of interest to all Indians: 

12. Hum Aap Ke Hain Kaun! is the highest grossing Bollywood film of all timè 
with sales of $63.8 million in the first year (Guinness Bank af Weld Beeanrde 2004) 
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, critics as nothing more than a three-hour i ; 
M onished everyone. There is little plot to hes? pe 
locales, and the story is set entirely in two homes. It has a oes 
ear narrative and no less than fourteen songs. It has been hailed b ea 
supporters as the ultimate family film and is the story of two fa i its 
that come together when they arrange the engagement of their a wa 
tive son and daughter, Rajesh and Pooja. Rajesh’s brother "ae a 
Pooja’s sister Nisha fall in love. Their relationship blossoms and sae ai 
as various family events unfold: their siblings’ betrothal, engagement 
mehndi (colorful henna paste used by women for decorative purposes on 
palms; most often used on the occasion of wedding), the wedding cere- 
mony of their siblings, and the birth of a son to them. The families are 
hit by tragedy when Pooja unexpectedly dies, leaving behind a baby. 
Prem and Nisha sacrifice their love so that Nisha can marry Rajesh and 
be a mother to the baby. Fortunately, thanks to divine intervention, 
their love for each other is discovered by the families at the last mo- 
ment, just as Nisha and Rajesh are about to marry. Nisha goes back to 
Prem and they get married. 

Most of the film’s action takes place either inside the home of the 
two families at the center of the film or immediately outside them, on 
sprawling lawns or around the swimming pools. The outside world of 
urban congestion, neighbors, or streets and public spaces is completely 
excluded from the film, thus creating a false, nostalgically fueled ap- 
pearance of interpersonal cohesion (Juluri 1999). Everybody seems to 
love everybody else, and the institution of family is heavily idealized. 
To be sure, the NRIs facing separation from relatives back home and 
experiencing alienation from the offspring born abroad find all this very 
soothing. 

Such family dramas have an ill 
even a didactic attitude. In an ironic € i 
Bachchan, who played the angry young man in the 1970s, appears ™ 
the role of the mortally disappointed and wounded father, — 
ing the wayward, prodigal son in two recent movies. He a to ; in 
moved “from playing the role of the quiet, well-behaved but etete fhe of 
in films that were but minor successes, to his triumphant Lay tee 
angry, violent vigilantes functioning at the margin® "i wee ounget 
1998, p. 9) and from there to the role of an elder patriarch whose yo 
Gttieraions ane leaving bi behind. The pain of this last-mentione 

g him 


„concealed reformist agenda and 
omeback of sorts, Amitabh 
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character is shared by those Indians whose children have become RNIs 
and by those NRIs who experience a great acculturation gap (Prathi- 
kanti 1997) between them and their foreign-born children. 

No wonder the recent Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham was extensively 
marketed with the tagline, “It’s all about loving your parents.” This 
three-and-a-half-hour extravaganza on the dynamics of the three- 
generation, fabulously wealthy Raichand family, headed by Yashovard- 
han (Bachchan), the indisputable patriarch, and his dutiful wife 
Nandini, is mawkishly sentimental and out to revive patriarchy as if it 
were on its deathbed. The exhortation, repeated at strategic dramatic 
moments, is “If you want to be someone, close your eyes and think of 
your parents; you will cross all hurdles and victory will be yours.” 
Against a background of lavish sets, palatial homes, fancy cars, a per- 
sonal helicopter, and numerous larger-than-life photographs of various 
configurations of the family, solemn vows of such sort are repeatedly 
extracted from family members by other family members. Most of the 
story is told in a lengthy flashback to the younger son, Roshan, who has 
no idea that his elder brother, Rahul, had been banished from the home 
by their father when he dared to marry the woman of his choice rather 
than the socially more suitable bride that the father had in mind for 
Rahul. This Rahul dared to do early in the film, after Yash extracted a 
vow from him: “Never take a step in life that will bring shame to the 
San oF ad sea to me that you will follow the traditions 

e family, invoking his ow 4 : : 

Roshan reunites the family aid wae res = ge 1 een 
Rahul, his wife, and child, back i fr nggueaial 
, back into the fold of the famil 

Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham succeeded in allaying th _ er 
family background felt by both the Indians in aE he NRIs ms ? 
haps underneath such family breakdown anxieties were al : h k a 
caste, regional, and tribal identities in India with more a a a 
ment and marriage across such divisions. The need fo niin ae 
family was great, and Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham filled Ap erei ll 
katir he ike it. Paradoxically, 
: a y p ery rescue effort, the movie validated the existence 
of a problem. i ; 
in i global kani tint of id _— re 
they? Where was their home? Who would tak gical 

Such anxieties were sharply voiced i Roars: We Enea i 

; ERPI Vo oe Baghban, a major hit mov" 
of 2004. This was a family melodrama (“Can you depend on your fam” 
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ily?” being its tagline), about a retirement-age couple, Raj ( 
ain) and Pooja. Pains are taken to show how this deeply | 
pe. ard to the day when Raj, a b aa see 

is looking forward to y when Raj, a bank manager, will retire and 
they will have time for each other. They have four sons, three of whom 
are married, and two grandchildren. The young ones visit regularly from 
out of town, on occasions such as Raj’s birthday and Holi (the Hind; 
festival of colors), both celebrated with much fanfare and the manda- 
tory song and dance routines. Raj sees himself as a gardener (baghban) 
who nurtures and protects a sapling with the hope that it will blossom 
and provide for him when he is in need. Raj retires, and he and Pooja, 
eager to NOW spend time with their children, arrange a family meeting 
to ask them to collectively decide with whom they will live. As none 
of the four is interested in taking on the responsibility, they arrive at a 
compromise. The elder two children will take one parent each for six 
months, after which it will be the turn of the younger two. Raj and 
Pooja reluctantly agree, and spend six miserable months separated from 
each other and suffering their children’s ill-treatment and disrespect. 
Raj and Pooja finally reunite, but their children show no repentance 
until Raj suddenly achieves enormous fame and fortune with a book he 
writes about his experiences with his children and the forced separa- 
tion from his wife. In the last scene, Raj launches a resounding diatribe, 
denouncing the values of the younger generation, which does not cher- 
ish and respect the bonds between parents and children. His children 
then disingenuously seek forgiveness, which, unusually for a Hindi 
movie, is not granted by Raj, and the film ends with the family split 
apart. Thus while in most movies it is the patriarch who must repent 
for the withholding of his love, here it is the stone-hearted children of 
the benign, loving father who have denied him his role as a patriarch 


and who must atone. dol f Qayamat 
Allin all, it ly intoxicated pleasure © 
, it seems that the early haniya Le Jayenge 


Se Qayamat Tak, Maine Pyar Kiya, and Dil Wale Dul n Hum Aap 
given way to the desperate and clinging idealization of © has 

Ke Hain Kaun and Kabhi Khushi Kabhi Gham, and tr fleation ¢ 
een replaced by the brooding sadness of Baghban. Glori “ nn 

amily values has run its course, it seems. The sociopolitica, = arty 
Part to this is the resounding defeat of the Hindu Oe ieee 
ing on an “India shining” slogan, in the recent nation es also has 

n the level of family, the increasing number of divorc 
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rendered a continuing idealization of the family unit difficult. Cracks 
in the narcissistic defense (on both familial and national levels) are 
showing. Sadness is seeping in. How all this will affect the movies of 
the next decade remains an open question. Are we headed for an era 
of melancholy? 


BOLLYWOOD PSYCHOPOLITICS 


Having surveyed the evolution of Hindi movies over the last 
ninety-two years, we now move on to a potpourri of issues involving 
the Bombay film industry. Consideration of them can shed further 
light on important political processes and large-group psychology in- 
volving Hindi films. 


The Hollywood Connection 


To begin with, the term Bollywood (which links the Bombay film 
industry with Hollywood) is itself significant. It started appearing in the 
press only during the last decade and shows the continued hankering 
after Western linkages on the part of a colonized people. The fact that 
this term appeared on the scene when the NRIs in the United King- 
dom, United States, and Canada were becoming a matter of interest 
to Indian moviemakers, however, suggests that the term Bollywood is a 
lexical bridge across the chasm of migration. 

Beside this verbal play, there are other connections between the 
Bombay film industry and Hollywood. Some Hindi film stars (e.g: 

Shabana Azmi, Om Puri, Amrish Puri, Kabir Bedi) have acted in 
Hollywood movies, but by and large this has been a limited phenom- 
enon. Official accolades from Hollywood have also been few and fat 
between. Only two Hindi movies have received a nomination for the 
mee te film category of the Academy Awards. These 
movies ene ‘ni nae and Lagaan (2001). Interestingly, both thes? 
Pechare H i jae. melodramatic, and set in rural backgroun® 
no differens Aia prefers a rural vision of India. If correct, goii 
toward the portra i generally biased attitude of all media in the We : 
yal of India. This, however, has not precluded Hind 
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filmmakers from purloining Hollywood movie plots. N 
2003) has provided a detailed analysis of the extent + 
and the lawsuits that have been brought against belies 
n this connection. 


ayar (1997, 
uch pilfering 
; film c > 
nies | ee 


Political Movies 


Political agendas have occasionally given content to Hindi movies. 
Matters that have invited such forays include Hindu—Muslim relations 
(Padosi, 1941; Dharamputra, 1961; Bombay, 1995), partition of India 
(Nastik, 1954; Garam Hawa, 1973; Pinjar, 2004), land taxation (Do 
Beegah Zamin, 1953), factory workers’ wages (Paigham, 1959), the Indo- 
Chinese War (Haqeeqat, 1964), Indo-Pakistan conflicts (LOC, 2003; 
Lakshya, 2004) and the acquisition of near dictatorial powers by Indira 
Gandhi (Aandhi, 1975). However, these movies are exceptions. In gen- 
eral, Hindi movies have stayed away from political themes. Perhaps the 
audience, already overwhelmed by problems of daily living, is looking 
for escapist entertainment and not thought-provoking questions. The 
cinematic lack of interest in politics could also be related to the movie- 
makers’ wish to avoid polarization of the audience into different camps; 
after all, Hindi movies are an all-Indian phenomenon thriving on the 
homogenization of mentality. Moreover, people in India are publicly 
quite vocal about political matters, which, as a result, are not repressed 
and do not need disguised presentations. 


Depiction of Minorities 


Most characters in Hindi movies are Hindus. This is understandable 
in light of the fact that Hindus constitute 80 percent of the nation’s popu- 
lation. Some movies bend over backward to present various etnies 
together, but such fare turns out to be rather contrived; an air of cari- 
cature surrounds the depiction of minorities: Sikhs are made sia ron 
silly, Parsis esoteric, and Christians overanglicized." Muslims are 3 


(198 13. Exceptions to this rule certainly exist; the mori ne er ta 
G1» Memdid i (1964), and Pinjar (2004) offered favorab e po 
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i i i - é of Musli 

presented in a stereotypical ways. Indeed, there was a genre im 
“socials” (now passé!*) that included films like Chaudhvin Ka Chand 
(1961), Mere Mehboob (1963), and Pakeezah (1971). These movies de- 


picted Muslim aristocracy in a highly stylized and opulent manner, 


While entertaining, they were socially harmful in the long run because 
f Muslims as lazy, hedonistic, 


they perpetuated a stereotypically view © 
and given to matters of luxury and leisure. 


The Significance of Names 


In a medium that thrives on glossy surfaces, the names of people and 
things often reveal deeper group dynamics. For instance, political con- 
cerns underlie the practice of referring to all Bombay films as Hindi films. 
The majority of these movies are actually in Urdu or at least in a mixed 
Hindi-Urdu language. Their dialogue, their songs, and even their titles 
(from Talaaq to Mere Sanam, from Mughal-e-Azam to Masoom, from 
Aakhri Khat to Lamhe, and from Taqdeer to Namak Haram) are mostly 
in Urdu. Yet hardly any movie is called an Urdu movie. This has less to 

do with Urdu’s Muslim connections and more with the fact that Hindi 
is a national language and Urdu is a regional language. Calling a movie 
an Urdu movie would deprive it of the chance to compete for national 
awards and might even subject it to different taxation regulations. 
Names of film actors and actresses also reflect the psychological 
concerns of the masses. In the early days, when Hindu women did not 
appear on screen, Jewish and Christian women took on Hindu names 
to become popular as heroines. Many Muslim actors and actresses did 


the same. Yusuf Khan, Zakaria Ali Khan, Hamid Ali Khan, and Abbas 


14. Another type of movie to have become extinct had a child as the main 
character. A number of such movies (Boot Polish, 1954; Jagriti, 1954; Munna, 1954; 
eae ¥ Daal Ke, 1957; and Zamin Ke Taare, 1960) were released in the 1950s 
‘tut sang stars like Master Rumi, Baby Naaz, Baby Farida, Roop Kumar (actu 
widel r rani), and Honey Irani (now a highly acclaimed writer and filmmaker) we? 

y known. However, during the era of narcissistic rage (1973-1987) and the ef 


f è 

a Pi ng (1988-present), there are no such stars, and the number of chi 
Rahul) are no hang gehes: The occasional films portraying children (e.g., Maso 
and happy characte based movies in the proper sense. It seems that both the 


i of 
delinked from the a bel eras have been so self-absorbed as to becom 
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ame Dilip Kumar, Jayant, Ajit, and Sunj 

Khan ae Ara and Mumtaz Jahan became Manisa Kumai ent p 
tively. Hindus, on their part, also played di ae Mad- 
They often dropped their last names so that their caste or rsa ait 
gins would not be identified. Ashok Kumar Gangulee, Raj Kumar Kohli 
a Dharmendra Deol thus restricted themselves to Ashok Kumar, Raj 
Kumar, and simply Dharmendra. This tendency was not limited to those 
on the screen. Among the music directors, Ramchandra Chitalkar be- 
came C. Ramchandra, Arjun Churmalani became C. Arjun, and Roshan 
Lal Malhotra became simply Roshan. However, as the movie industry 
advanced and as entry into the profession became less stigmatized, re- 
al last names of Hindus (e.g., Khanna, Matondkar) began to ap- 
pear among actors and actresses, and Muslims (e.g., Naseeruddin Shah, 
Shah Rukh Khan, Saif Ali Khan, Aamir Khan, Salman Khan) stopped 
taking on Hindu names. False homogenization was beginning to give 
way to authenticity. 

Regardless of their religious affiliation, actors who frequently played 
the role of villains kept one-word names (e.g., Pran, Ajit, Jeevan, Habib, 
Shetty, Ranjit) in contrast with the usual two-word names (e.g., Raj 
Kapoor, Ashok Kumar, Sunil Dutt) of those who played heroes. The same 
was true when it came to vamps (e.g, Helen, Cucko, Bindu, Nilofer, 
Faryal) and heroines (e.g., Mala Sinha, Waheeda Rehman, and Shabana 
Ami). It is also true of those who exclusively played comic roles 
(e.g, Bhagwan, Gope, Sheikh, Mehmood, Mukri, Asrani, Paintal, and 
Polson!5). This was because the actors and actresses playing unsavory 
characters perhaps felt a greater need to hide their communal origins. At 
‘on level, it also signified a contra-oedipal defiance of affiliation at 

ge. 


gion 


Religion and Secularism 


The attitude of Hindi films toward religion has been a ic 
ly accepting one. Movies that are manifestly about ange ds Ki 
characters (e.g., Sampoorn Ramayana, Jai Santoshi Maat, an 


nT i and Prem 

` 15. Exceptions in this regard include villains (eg N fa hee eg. Johnny 

gn vamps (e.g., Kuldip Kaur, and Aruna Irani), and come 
t and Rajinder Nath) with two-word names. 
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Shaan) aside, all movies treat religious beliefs with respect and credu- 
religious idol) cheek and a 


lousness. A tear rolling down a Murti's ( 3 
flower that drops from the Murti’s hands on the temple floor at oppor- 


tune moments are taken to be divine signals of unacceptability of an 
intended action or God's blessing, respectively. Such accepting attitude 
is extended to all religions of the land. Scenes of Muslim mosques and 
shrines as well as Christian churches are treated with comparable dig- 
nity and their sacredness remains unquestioned. In the same vein, 
whenever a character is shown to be overtly agnostic OT atheistic, 
sooner or later he sees the error of his ways and returns to the ever- 
comforting fold of religion. Indian movies, like Indian people, are fun- 


damentally God-loving. 
The fact that all religions of the land receive equally respectful 


treatment in the movies is also reflected in the completely smooth and 


harmonious mixing of people of different religious faiths in the profes- 
sion itself. Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians, Parsis, and Jews all work 


in a remarkable spirit of collaboration. It seems that what the Greeks 
had intended to achieve by establishing the Olympic Games, namely 
a world of equality and harmony, has been mastered by the Bollywood 
community. This is no mean achievement in a nation of great religious, 
ethnic, linguistic, and cultural diversity. The old adage that art can 
inform society better than science or politics has been proven to be 


correct after all! 


CODA 


In this chapter we have offered an overview of Hindi movies and 
the psychopolitical undercurrents in Indian society that sustain them 
and, in turn, are sustained by them. What remains most impressive is 
the mesmerizing power these movies have over the nation’s masses. The 
me for this remain unclear, and unanswered questions abound in 
sa ae instance, could it be that these movies have such a hol 
S ont om; pesi express, and seek to resolve the psychosocia 
ee e mod | audience? Or is it possible that watching so many 
ee Constitutes an addictive defense against the hardships d 

India? Does the celluloid screen simply b the “waking 
screen” (Pacella 1980) of th i cin Enr 
e audience or entirely replace it? Could i 
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be that movies in India represent a secular religion for a people who 
seem to have an intrinsic yearning for worship? Could going to the 
movies be a form of a darshan (Hindi word for catching the sight of re- 
vered gurus or religious icons) for a population that, in the words of 
Chauncey Gardiner,'® “likes to watch”? 
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i the better tested from their direct confrontation with the powers of chaos. 
© Q Indeed, both thinkers demonstrate that man’s entry upon the plane of 
g O cultural order implies his renouncing his impulses and accepting re- 
straint. Their rationalism takes the full measure of the strength of desire. 
At the same time, it takes account of the necessity ; and the ambiguity of 
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theory which makes Hobbes one of the precursors of the scientific study of 
politics. With Freud, we have the account of the origin of the prohibition 
of incest and the interdiction of parricide, with sexual restraint being 
already singled out as a major element of the conflict that constitutes the 
individual’s psychic make up. The pseudo-myth of the state of nature, 
which is an essential part of the development of Hobbes’s theory, and the 
pseudo-history of the primal horde, grafted onto a theory that had no 


need of it, cannot be compared without first being distinguished. 

The contrast is accentuated in the content of the phylogenetic scenario. 
Anthropologists have not failed to detect problems with the theory’s 
internal consistency. By the same token, Freud’s claim that he had un- 
veiled the roots of society, religion, and morality is called into question: 
first, one may ask why sons would only have been drawn to their mothers, 
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© 7 Although he does not exclude the necessity and utility of social institu- 

S tions, Freud emphasizes the rationalization of the emotions linked to the 

© original crime. That crime is fundamentally ambivalent because 
identification with the beloved father takes the form of devouring him, 

= which destroys its object in rage. Once the murder is committed, inces- 

> tuous desire is not consummated; on the contrary, it is suppressed by each 
hrather in arder ta hrino an end to discord. The birth of civilization 
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lent reciprocity among the brothers which was guaranteed by the asym- 
metrical father-son relationship, the relation of authority which precedes 
the “social contract.” History begins with the father’s tyranny. The father 
is a kind of Nietzschean superman. His tyranny is the first event which 
makes what follows possible without itself being predetermined. For in a 
manner of speaking, the father never dies; he undergoes metamorphosis. 
He survives his physical death by way of a kind of remorse and retrospec- 


G, So 


v © 


tive obedience. Parricide does not bring deliverance. On the contrary, it 
founds the psycho-historic destiny of ineffaceable_ guilt. The father’s 
psychic rebirth seals the unhappiness of social constraint by interiorizing 
it: “The dead father became stronger than the living one had been ... .”"4 
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g From the absolute sovereign of the primal horde to the “... divine kings 
[who] made their appearance in the social structure and introduced the 
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Nietzsche 


Wants superman , evaluate values . 
Find the root cause . 
1) Do you make your decisions without others input , traditions , 


unpopular stigma . Do you choose a speciality of your own ...., Are you 
limited into your decisions by consideration of money , rituals or do you 
follow your heart your reasoning , your intuition 


2) There was a person who tried to link the morality with good and bad 
consequences (start of utilitarianism) ....he studied origin of good and bad 
with the usefulness to the society. Eg Christianity and Romans 3) Eg of a 
doctor ,choosing a husband , ASHIQS , PSYCHIATRISTS , sahib e Dil, 
spontaneous , happy , son of the moment ibn up waqt , CF. Niyyat 


4) Conflicts of Neitzsche , religious background , his frustration vision , 
effect of Wagner and Schopenhauer ...... need for power ....will to power 
optimism 

He thinks WILL is prior to consciousness and decision ....the inner genetic 
makeup DETERMINISM GENETIC MAKE UP free will, similarity thesis, 
decision delusion. 


5) studies master slave dichotomy 


Very basic questions of today's society ...do we believe in equality , and 


soft morals ...... perosnality.....also of forensics who is responsible ...type 
factors debate free will ....Freud unconscious we don't know our drives at 
all 


6) DESTROYS FREE WILL , SIMILARITY THESIS that we all need similar 
morality....like similar diet to remain thin....no different 

metabolism ...... death for the wrong person DESTROYS THE CONCEPTS 
THAT WE MAKKE THE DECISION DELUSION THAT WE KNOW 


7) List of things which you have been taught and the person you admire 
most ...... eg Nelson Mandela ..... 


Camel , Lion and child 

Camel best citizen , playing best in matrix follows rules ....hard work , 
solitude , burden.....difficult task .....bit limited potential 

Lion questions the system , finds expansion .... 

Child joy creates new values ...... 

Dragon fire ....... superego..... 


9) Germany Car Autobahn best car can be seen when there is place for it 
to run ....different rules 

10) Our very existence , being....is always in process of 
becoming.....spiritual centers ...working mysteriously ...coz we have not 
mapped them out. 


Can we be compared to the host, Ashiq to Mehboob, ruler to the ruled, 
creation to the creator, Army to the public ....Artist and a non 
artist ...... mind to non living ..... 


All contacts are bad except the equal 
All.mystics keep things hidden 
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to love. “Only when the individual has insight and control over his 
feelings is he in a position to love. He or she loves, as opposed to 
‘falling in love’, akin to falling from a precipice. People move in 
stages as they love, from admiration to attachment to sexual enjoy- 
ment and finally intimacy, concern, devotion and mutualism. Inti- 
macy is not groping for another person’s body but the sharing of 
dreams, hopes and memories . . . Life demands a sense of morality, 
invoking Freud’s belief that civilization depends on the sublima- 
tion of instinctual drives.” 

Rosenbaum also criticizes sex therapy for the tendency to cloak 
itself “in the confusion of violence and sensuality.” He cites thera- 
g pists who use “creative aggression” training exercises to treat cou- 
ples who have sexual difficulties, and sex therapists who recom- 
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